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FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS 

HOULD you like to know that each 
month when the Bulletin comes 
) to your home you would find in it 
one story written especially for you? 
That is what we are planning for this 
winter, a page for the boys and girls. This 
month the story— Userneter in Egypt — 
carries us back to Egypt 4,500 years ago, 
to the time when the pyramids were built 
for the kings and the mastaba tombs of the 
nobles clustered around them. It tells in 
story form about our big Egyptian tomb 
built for Perneb 2,650 years before Christ. 
This was taken down stone by stone in 
Egypt, carefully packed, sent across the 
desert on the backs of camels or on small 
cars drawn by men, loaded on an ocean 
liner, and set up in our Museum just as it 
stood on the sands of Egypt. I hope most 
of you have seen this already, but why not 
come over to the Museum and see it again 
after you have read the story? 

WITH USERNETER IN EGYPT 

IT was a hot night in September. That 
day we had gone to the Museum with 
our teacher to see a large tomb built for 
an Egyptian nobleman, Perneb, who 
lived 4,500 years ago. I lay thinking it all 
over, and wondering about the real Perneb 
and his two sons, Userneter and Shepsesre. 
I wished I might know more about them. 
All of a sudden some one grasped my hand 
impetuously and said something to me in a 
language I could not understand. To my 
surprise I found myself running through a 
field of wheat toward a rugged slope of 
desert sand rising beyond the fields, golden 



yellow in the blinding glare of a desert sun, 
while my eager little escort talked without 
stopping for me to reply. 

Looking round my unfamiliar surround- 
ings, I saw behind me a town gleaming in 
the sunlight, and farther toward the east a 
broad stream, and ahead of me a hillside 
dotted at intervals, for miles and miles, 
with huge pyramids built of mammoth 
blocks of stone, and, clustered round each, 
smaller buildings, flat on top, as if they had 
started to be pyramids but had stopped 
half-way. I knew now; the river was the 
Nile, the city Memphis, the great pyramids 
were the tombs of the Egyptian kings and 
the flat-roofed buildings near them the 
mastaba tombs of the nobles who had 
served those kings. I was on my way to 
Perneb's tomb in the cemetery of Sakkara. 

My companion must be Perneb's grand- 
son, Userneter, the son of Shepsesre, Per- 
neb's younger son. He was nude except 
for a girdle round his waist, this boy of per- 
haps eight years, with a dark brown skin 
that seemed burned by the hot sun, an 
active little body, and an animated face in 
which the brown eyes sparkled with excite- 
ment. Pointing ahead, he drew my atten- 
tion to a man of strong, muscular build, and 
dignified, grave face, his father, Shepsesre, 
who was waiting for us, standing beside the 
litter — a sort of chair carried on the 
shoulders of servants — in which he had 
been borne across the fields and up the 
slope. He was dressed in one garment, a 
kilt of white linen extending from his waist 
to his knees, and standing out stiffly in 
front as if starched. Around. his shoulders 
was a broad bead collar, and on his head a 
wig that covered his ears and fell down on 
his shoulders. Sandals were on his feet. 
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userneter and his father shepsesre 

(see page 205) 

from the tomb of shepsesre at sakkara 

lepsius, denkmaler, vol. ii, plate 6) 
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He grasped his staff firmly in one hand and 
with the other brushed away the swarms of 
flies around him with a folded linen cloth. 
It was as if Perneb himself had wandered 
down from his tomb and was waiting for us, 
so like his father did Shepsesre look. 

My little escort soon ceased to talk, im- 
itating his father's serious manner; silently 
we walked along the streets of the cemetery 
until we approached a group of tombs that 
included Shepsesre's own tomb, already 
finished, and that of Perneb. Behind us 
the servants followed, bearing in their arms 
large jars of beer and baskets heaped with 
bread and fruit. At the end of a narrow 
passageway between Shepsesre's tomb and 
another one we came to a heavy wooden 
door. 1 could see no lock, no way of open- 
ing, but when one of the servants handed 
Shepsesre a long piece of wood rounded on 
the sides, with a strip of leather attached to 
it, he put it through a hole in the door, and 
before 1 understood how he used his queer 
key, the heavy door swung back and 1 found 
myself in the courtyard of Perneb's tomb. 

Apparently forgetting every one else, 
Shepsesre stood still looking at the figures 
of his father, Perneb, carved on either side 
of the doorway through which we were to 
enter the tomb itself. Little Userneter and 
I sat down on a low bench in the corner of 
the courtyard and waited for him, while the 
servants stood in line ready for his slightest 
word of command. It was all so solemn 
that 1 was almost afraid. My eyes trav- 
eled from the son to the image of his father 
carved on the stone and on to the odd little 
pictures in outline — birds, animals, and 
people — which were cut above the figure 
of Perneb and were Egyptian words — 
hieroglyphs, my teacher called them — that 
told the many titles of Perneb, among them 
Sole Companion of the King and Keeper of 
the Crowns. 

Shepsesre's reverie was interrupted by 
the coming of four men leading an ox. It 
was evident that they were priests, for at 
once they proceeded to prepare for the 
offering. Killing the ox, they cut off great 
joints of the meat and carried them within 
the tomb. 

Next, Shepsesre motioned to two of the 
servants to follow him into the offering 



chamber and there to set down the food and 
drink they had brought for the spirit of 
Perneb, who was thought to live in the 
tomb. Of course Userneter and 1 went too. 
One wall of the vestibule we went through 
was covered with pictures, the pictures I 
had seen on my previous visit, some of them 
just sketches, some finished work. At one 
place 1 saw Perneb represented sitting in a 
litter such as Shepsesre had occupied a few 
minutes before, while toward him came men 
carrying fruit and vegetables or leading 
cattle — a powerful ox or a gentle oryx or 
antelope— for him to inspect. At another 
place 1 saw smaller figures — Perneb's wife 
and sons — humbly crouched on the floor be- 
fore him. Userneter pointed to the figure 
of his father as we passed it. 

1 n the offering chamber Shepsesre walked 
straight to what 1 had heard called a "false 
door." It was only a make-believe door 
through which the spirit of Perneb was sup- 
posed to come out into the room. On it 1 
saw Perneb pictured five times, four times 
standing, staff in hand, and once seated be- 
fore an offering table which was heaped 
high. Everywhere else on the panels of the 
door were queer little hieroglyphs, prayers 
for blessings on the dead Perneb, my teacher 
had said. Shepsesre appeared to say sev- 
eral of these aloud, then watched the priests 
as they washed a very low table like a plat- 
form before the false door and placed his 
offering of food and drink on it. With each 
offering one of them uttered some prayer or 
charm which he read from a papyrus roll 
and another held an incense burner open so 
that the sweet fragrance filled the room. 
Userneter and I stood watching them in- 
tently until they turned to go. 

Then 1 was free to look around. The 
walls formed a wonderful picture book in 
bright colors. Of course 1 had seen them 
the day before, but they seemed so different 
now. Again 1 was looking into the face of 
Perneb on either wall. This time he was 
seated, while coming toward him were 
figures bringing offerings or priests engaged 
in worship. One lifted the cover from an 
incense burner to let him smell the sweet 
fragrance, another poured water from a tall 
jar to wash the offering table. 

My companions meantime had gone out 
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into the courtyard again and into a smaller 
room where more servants brought up 
offerings and the priests placed them in 
pottery dishes on a little shelf just under a 
queer, narrow slot high up on the wall. I 
remembered then what I had been told so 
recently. Beyond the wall was another 
room, called the serdab or statue-chamber, 
and in it were several wooden statues, one, 
life-size, of Perneb himself, and smaller ones 
of his family. Through this little hole Per- 
neb was supposed to come out and enjoy 
the offerings on the narrow shelf below. 

Just then the wooden door through which 
we had entered was shaken violently and 
the sound echoed through the tomb. 
Could it be plunderers? No, for I heard 
my mother's voice saying, "Wake up, 
son!" W. E. H. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

■ EM BERS of the Museum desiring 
to see the collections, or to follow 
a course of study in any of the 
subjects represented by them, 
may secure the services of a member of the 
Staff, Miss Edith R. Abbot, formerly Pro- 




fessor of Art at Wellesley College, free of 
charge. Miss Abbot will be glad to meet 
those who wish to take advantage of this 
service at any time, but an appointment 
should preferably be made in advance. 

Attention is called to the formal course 
on Italian Sculpture offered by Miss Abbot 
for members, as announced on page 189. 
The workers in bronze and in marble were 
the great initiators of the periods of revival 
in Italian art. A number of fine examples 
of the sculpture of the Italian school are in 
the Museum collection. With the idea of 
relating these scattered examples in the 
Museum to the historic development of 
the plastic art of the Renaissance, the course 
of five illustrated lectures on Florentine 
sculptors was planned. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTE 

REPORT will be given in the next 
issue of the Bulletin of the active 
part that the Museum is taking 
in the conferences for Teachers of 
the Public Schools by means of lectures, 
both in the school centers and in the 
Museum. 
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